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BRAZILIAN  BEAN  PRODUCTION  FORECAST  DOWN 

The  1955  bean  harvest  in  Brazil  is  expected  to  be  15  percent  less  than 
the  record  195*+  harvest  of  35,620,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each.    This  is 
not  an  official  estimate  but  is  a  forecast  based  on  preliminary  reports  01 
the  wet-season  crop  harvested  last  December  and  January.    Seeded  acreage 
of  the  wet-season  crop  was  reduced  by  low  prices  and  plentiful  sJ0Ck^  ax 
planting  time  last  September.    Also,  dry  weather  in  late  195^  reduced 
yields.  ,   . , 

The  wet-season  crop  usually  contributes  more  than  half  the  toxai 
Brazilian  production.    The  dry-season  crop  planted  in  about  the  same  area, 
i.e.,  Southern  and  central  Brazil;  and  the  commercial  dcop  m  wortnern 
Brazil  have  only  recently  been,  or  are  now  being,  harvested. 

Stocks  in  the  principal  consuming  markets  are  believed  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  shortage. 

Prices  were  moderately  lower  during  1951*  than  1953,  out  in  the  eariy 
months  of  1955  they  rose  sharply.    For  some  premium  varieties  prices  quad- 
rupled.   Chumbino  beans  (small  brown)  were  priced  at  ^       %  'i  ^ 
pound  bag  wholesale  in  Sao  Paulo  in  March  195^  and  at  $21.33-^»°°  111 

^^Brazii  is  a  minor  international  trader  in  beans.    Only  27,000  bags 
were  exported  in  195U,  and  132  bags  imported.    The  exports  went  to  Mexico, 
11,000  bags;  Switzerland,  8,000  bags;  Japan,  7,000  bags;  and  Uruguay, 
1,000  bags.    The  imports  were  white  beans  from  Chile. 

Brazil  appears  to  be  the  world's  largest  producer  of  the  common  type 
bean-Phaseolus  vulgarius.    India,  China,  and  other  oriental  countries 
produce  very  large  tonnages  of  beans,  but  many  of  these  beans  are  tne 
soya  and  mung  types.  ...   ,  , 

Brazilian  production  is  about  two- thirds  black  beans,  one-third  brown 
and  spotted  beans,  and  less  than  1  percent  white  beans. 
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Beans  are  a  basic  item  of  diet  in  Brazil.    Domestic  disappearance 
in  195^  was  estimated  at  62  pounds  per.  person,  which  includes  all  uses  and 
including  wastage.    Wastage  could  be  large  in  Brazil,  particularly  in  a 
year  of  such  record  production.    Brazilian  production  has  increased 
sharply  over  the  years  from  an  average  of  18,155,000  bags  in  1935-39;  to 
2^,313,000  bags  average  in  19^5-^9 J  and  more  than  30  million  bags  expected 
in  1955. 

CHILE* S  EXPORTABLE  LENTIL  SUPPLY 
SLIGHTLY  LARGER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  exportable  supply  of  1955-crop  lentils  available  in  Chile  is 
estimated  at  about  22,000  bags  of  100  pounds  eaciu    This  is  slightly  larger 
than  last  yearTs  total  exports  of  211,000  bags.    The  government  has  removed 
all  restrictions  from  exports  of  6  and  7  mm.  lentils,  but  has  fixed  a  quota 
of  2,200  bags  for  exports  of  small  lentils. 

Lentil  prices  have  risen  considerably  this  year.  Standard-sized 
lentils  which  sold  at  $6,12  per  bag  in  March  195^  were  selling  at  $7»03 
in  March  1955.    The  6  and  7  rnm.  lentils  were  selling  in  March  195^  at 
$7.82  and  $9*02,  respectively,  and  $10.89  and  $11.79,  respectively  in 
March  1955*    The  current  market  is  described  as  good. 

The  total  crop  this  year,  estimated  at  316,000  bags,  was  9  Per  cen-t 
larger  than  last  year,  but  a  little  smaller  than  the  2  previous  years. 
Exports  in  195^  were  distributed  as  follows ■ 


Bags 


Germany 

157,66k 

Netherlands 

13,^28 

France 

12,235 

Belgium 

5,860 

U.S.A. 

5,287 

Sweden 

V-51 

Uruguay 

2,903 

Ecuador 

2,205 

Colombia 

1,1*0 

Australia 

1^350 

Total 

210,7*1-7 

TURKISH  BEAN  EXPORTS  DECLINING 

Exports  of  dried  beans  from  Turkey  have  declined  rapidly  in  the  last 
5  years  despite  moderately  increased  acreage  and  production,  Whereas 
during  19^5-50  Turkey  exported  as  much  as  350,000  to  ^50,000  bags  (100 
pounds)  of  beans  in  a  year,  the  country  is  now  exporting  only  about  50,000 
bags.    Most  of  these  beans  are  now  going  to  nearby  countries  such  as  Greece 
and  Israel.    Formerly,  when  exports  were  larger,  a  sizable  volume  went  to 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    (Cont'd*,  next  page.) 
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The  decline  of  exports  is  offset  "by  increased  domestic  disappearance, 
■which,  has  increased  to  almost  2.2  million  "bags  in  each  of  the  last  2  years 
compared  -with  1.6  million  hags  in  the  late  19^0' s. 

The  acreage  of  "beans  is  likely  to  continue  a  gradual  upward  trend  in 
Turkey  in  response  to  increasing  domestic  use,  relatively  high  prices,  and 
some  expansion  in  the  use  of  "beans  in  crop  rotations—especially  with 
sugar  "beets. 

The  acreage  of  lentils  has  "been  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  the  "bean  acreage,  hut  acreage  of  other  pulses,  such  as  chick  peas  and 
"broad  beans,  has  remained  fairly  constant. 

Bean  prices  have  generally  maintained  an  upward  trend  in  recent 
years,  except  during  early  1955  when  prices  were  somewhat  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  dates  a  year  previous.    On  February  10,  1955,  the  price 
was  $11.66  per  cwt.  for  Heroz  beans  (white  navy  type),  and  the  latest 
price  on  April  2  was  $9.07  per  hundred. 

CHILE'S  '55  BEAU  CBOP  AND  EXPORTABLE 
SUPPLY  LARGER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  1955  bean  harvest  in  Chile,  completed  in  recent  weeks,  was  1.9 
million  bags,  according  to  official  but  preliminary  estimates.  This 
harvest  set  a  new  record^  with  production  8  percent  greater  than  last 
year»    Brokers  in  Chile  estimate  output  of  oxportable-type  beans  at  about 
770^000  bags>  made  up  of  the  following  classes: 


Comparable 

1000 

Chilean  Class 

U.  S.  Class 

Bags 

Arroz 

Pea  Eean 

kko 

Cristales 

Great  Northern 

180 

Red  Kidney 

Red  Kidney 

110 

Red  :lfcxican 

Small  Red 

20 

Other 

20 

Total 

770 

The  Chilean  Government  has  removed  all  limitations  from  exports  of 
beans  of  the  following  classes:    Arroz,  Cristales,  Flagelots,  Red  Kidney, 
and  Red  Mexican. 

Prices  are  firm  and  about  double  those  of  a  year  ago.  Quotations 
f .o.b.  port  were  as  follows: 


Year  and  Month  '. 

Arroz 

Cristales 

!  Red  Mexican 

.'  Red  Kidney 

195^  : 

January  : 

*J.99 

5  ,22 

5.22 

April 

:  J+.99 

6.35 

5.22 

6.12 

July 

:  5.22 

7.^8 

7.UQ 

7.26 

October 

:  8.16 

10.89 

7.26 

8.62 

i.?55 

January  : 

1  7.^8 

9.53 

6.80 

10,1*3 

April 

:  7.71 

7.71 

6.80 

11.11 
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Exports  of  beans  from  Chile  in  195*1-  totalled  680,000  gags*  The 
principal  destinations  were: 


ITALIAN  TREE  HUT  FORECASTS 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1955  commercial  tree  nut  crops  in 
Italy  by  the  Office  of  the  Agricultural  Attache  indicate  a  production 
of  23,000  short  tons,  shelled,  of  almonds;  Mi-,000  tons  in-shelly  of 
filberts;  and  1^,000  in-shell  of  walnuts.    Frost  at  flowering  time  in 
the  Puglia  area  and  generally  unfavorable  weather  at  blooming  in  Sicily 
are  held  responsible  for  the  unfavorable  outlook  for  almonds,  production 
of  which  in  195^  reportedly  amounted  to  32,500  tons.    In  the  case  of 
filberts,  however,  a  substantial  increase  is  indicated  over  the  esti- 
mated 195*4-  crop  of  23,000  tons.    The  large  crop  in  prospect  fits  the 
pattern  of  alternating  large  and  small  filbert  crops  in  Italy.    Only  a 
slight  increase  is  expected  for  walnuts  over  the  very  small  195^  crop 
of  12,700  tons;  it  is  still  too  early,  however,  to  place  reliance  on 
the  walnut  forecast. 


The  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  quotas  for  summer ' ;' 
citrus  imports  totaling  800,000  cases  from  all  sources  except  Brazil.  The 
Brazilian  quota,  which  is  not  included  in  the  amount  above,  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  value — $800,000.    These  quotas  include  oranges,  grapefruit,  and 
lemons.    All  fruit  must  be  cleared  through  customs  by  October  31*  1955 «' 

An  import  premium  or  tax  of  525  francs  per  case  has  been  set  for  the 
first  U80,000  cases.    Presumably  the  premium  for  the  remainder  will  be 
determined  by  importers*  bids.    The  minimum  quantity  to  be  licensed  to 
any  one  importer  is  5*000  cases. 


Sweden 

Germany 

U.  Ke 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Australia 

Mexico 

Denmark 


13^,000 
126,000 
125,000 
75,000 
68,000 
56,000 
^3,000 
11,000 
6,000 


» 


FRANCE  ANNOUNCES  SUMMER 
CITRUS  IMPORT  QUOTAS 
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UNITED  STATES  RICE 
EXPORTS  IN  APRIL 

United  States  rice  exports  in  April  totaled  751,000  bags  (100 
pounds)  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  compared  with  885,000  bags  in  the  same 
month  of  the  year  before.    Of  the  total,  91  percent  went  to  Japan  and 
Cuba.    Rice  exports  increased  to  Liberia,  but  those  to  Canada  declined. 
(See  table,  opposite  page.) 


IRANIAN  ALMOND  CROP  DOWN 

A  virtual  almond-crop  failure  due  to  late  frosts  is  indicated  by 
a  report  from  Henry  C.  Lint,  Agricultural  Attache,  Tehran,  Iran. 
Production  of  only  2,200  short  tons,  shelled  basis,  is  expected,  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  195U  crop  of  8,800  tons  and  the  5 -year  aver- 
age of  7,U0O  tons.    As  a  result  of  the  short  crop,  only  about  500 
tons  may  be  available  for  export,  compared  with  estimated  195^-crop 
exports  of  6,600  tons. 


CCCOA  RECOMMENDED  AS  REPLACEMENT 
FOR  UNECONOMIC  RUBBER  IN  CEYLON 

Subsidization  and  expansion  of  Ceylon  cocoa  production  in  un- 
economic rubber  areas  ha6  been  recommended  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Agriculture  on  Agriculture  Minor  Products,  according 
to  a  recent  Foreign  Service  Despatch  from  Colombo,  Ceylon.    It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  area  of  uneconomic  rubber  in  areas  over 
1,200  feet  in  elevation— which  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  subsi- 
dization under  the  Rubber  Replanting  Scheme — is  about  85,000  acres. 
The  cocoa  subsidjr  scheme  would  be  extended  along  similar  lines  to  the 
present  Rubber  Replanting  Scheme, 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sub-Committee's  recommendation  is  to 
provide  a  means  to  offset  losses  from  the  elimination  of  rubber  pro- 
duction from  this  area  and  the  consequent  depletion  in  national  in- 
come. 

In  Ceylon,  cocoa  reportedly  grows  well  in  sheltered  areas  at  an 
elevation  of  500  to  2,000  feet,  with  a  distribution  of  rainfall  of 
not  less  than  60  inches  per  annum,  and  at  temperatures  of  not  below 
60  degrees  F.    The  costs  of  production  are  low  and  adaptable  to  small- 
holder cultivation. 
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;       August-July  : 

Country  of  destination 

!  1952-53 

i  1953-5^  ; 

Western  Hemisphere:  j 

;  1,000 

:    "bags  j 

:  1,000  ; 

:    bags  • 
:  6332 

!  17: 
:  6: 
:  M5.5: 

xjx  jl  ui  pxi  nui xkjl ui  ct  o  *  *  •  <  • 

British  West  Indies. •< 

:         601 1 

!  3 

81: 

:  l+,876: 

Netherlands  Antilles,! 

i  2J 
:  kn 
86; 

2: 

!  53i 
:  215: 

3/ 

13! 

Other  countri  es . . . c . . ; 

:  31^: 

32  s 

5,703: 

6,027? 

Belgium  and  Luxembour 
Greece. •  •<»«•. 
Ireland. 

Netherlands  «,...: 

Sweden. ...... 

Switzerland. . ...  c .... : 

West  Germany. 

Other  countri  es ...... : 

Total........  : 

Asia;  : 

Saudi  Arabia   „ , : 

Ceylon...,  ...•••.: 

Indonesia  •  .  • 

Korea,  Republic  o£,,.\k/ 
Hong  Kong. ...........: 

Japan  ....<,...........: 

Ryukyu  Islands  

Other  countri  es  :  

Total......,.......;  

Total  Oceania  : 

Liberia.....  • 

Other  Africa  : 

Other........  #9  : 

Total  world »  * 

1/  Milled' 


3/' 

3/ 
3/ 


52 

0 

0 

38 

10 


100 


138 

1,100 
ij.,631 

179 

3,999 
616 

5 


11,315 


3/ 


19 
22 


206 
11 

0 
12 

1 

57 
29 
2k 


V 


130 

0 
0 

590 

0 

8,538 

0 

25 

"97233 


17 

67 

6 

5/  2 

"T37W 


August~April~ 


1953-5*+ 


1,000 
bags 

535 
12 

5 

3,988 
2 

kl 
168 

57 

25 


181 

5 
0 
12 
1 
52 
16 

2k 


291 


V 


95 
0 
0 

$90 

0 

7,955 
0 
22 
"07552 


22 

5 

k 


17,159.  tj,. 
! 1  r  ; ,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers 


13,831 


195^-55  2/ 


1,000 

bags 


U52 

31 
2 

3,153 
55 

30 
8if 
201 


ko035 


195 
5 

16 
7 

70 

*9 
9 
8s 


April 


195k 


1,000 
bags 


1955  2/ 


1,000 


bags 


40 
3 

li 

55: 

18 

it: 
l: 
Oj 
hi 


109: 


21 
k 

3/ 
162 

0 

3 
2 


3/ 


359: 


5: 
0: 
0: 
0: 

l: 
f  . 

0: 
0: 
"oT 


0 

3/ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

JL 


123 
0 

:  0 

1/ 
3/ 
1,76k 

0 
10 
W 


2/. 


18 
150 

7 

8 


11: 
0: 

08 

0: 
0: 

757: 
0: 
1: 

1WT 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
521 
0 
1 


522 


1: 
0: 

0:5/ 


2 

31 
1 
1 


rice  and  rough 
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rice  converted  to  terras  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Less  than 
500  bags,    kj  Adjusted  to  include  all  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.    5/  Starting  with  January  195^,  "other" 
includes  shipments  valued  at  less  than  $500  each  when  the  number  of  such  shipments 
to  a  country  in  a  given  month  is  f  ew. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 
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ITAT.Y  HARVESTING 
LARGE  vEEAT  CROP 


Prospects  for  the  1955  wheat  harvest  in  Italy  continue  good  though 
not  up  to  the  record  level  of  1953,  according  to  latest  reports.  While 
no  official  forecasts  of  the  crop  are  yet  available,  unofficial  sources 
now  forecast  production  at  about  300  million  bushels.    That  would  be 
midway  between  the  large  1953  crop  and  the  outturn  of  266  million  bushels 
last  year. 

Total  wheat  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
any  recent  year  and  yield  prospects  are  above  average.      Favorable  .weather 
conditions  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring  encouraged  hopes  of  an 
outturn  as  large  as  or  even  larger  than  in  1953.    Dry  conditions  in  late 
April  and  in  May,  however,  caused  considerable  concern,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  moisture  reserves  were  still  reported  low.    Since  that  time  general  < 
rains  have  benefited  the  crop.    Harvesting  was  underway  in  southern  areas 
in  mid- June  but  had  not  begun  in  northern  districts. 


U.K.'s  UHEAT  ACREAGE 
SMALLER  THAN  IN  '  5^ 

The  United  Kingdom  reports  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  of  wheat  and 
rye  than  in  193k,  but  some  increase  in  coarse  grains,  especially  barley. 
Unfavorable  weather  interfered  with  fall  seeding,  and  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  on  December  1  was  reported  at  only  739,000 
acres,  less  than  half  the  acreage  seeded  to  that  date  .in  1953.  Though^ 
increased  seeding  of  spring  wheat  acreage  partly  offset  the  reduction  in 
winter  wheat  acreage,  the  full  reduction  was  not  made  up.    The  March 
estimate  of  total  wheat  acreage  in  England  and  Uales  was  1.9  million 
acres,  18  percent  below  the  195*1-  acreage.    Wheat  acreage  in  England  and 
Uales  normally  accounts  for  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Growing  crops  are  reported  in  generally  satisfactory  condition, 
though  backward.    Cold,  windy  days  in  April -May,  with  frequent  ground 
frosts  at  night  retarded  growth  to  some  extent,  but  more  seasonable  weather 
in  June  stimulated  growth.    Reports  in  mid-June  indicated  that  grain  crops 
were  generally  healthy  though  still  backwards 

Imports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  195^-55  season  are  expected  to  be 
about  135  million  bushels.    That  compares  with  the  low  level  of  1953-5^ 
imports,  when  only  about  138  million  bushels  were  imported.    The  small 
imports  for  that  season  are  largely  attributed  to  liquidation  of  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  Government -held  stocks  following  the  return  of 
grain  trade  to  private  hands  in  August  1953 • 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  current  season  are  sub- 
stantial and  appear  likely  to  approach  30  million  bushels.    This  contrasts 
with  imports  of  only  h  million  bushels  in  1953-5^.    Much,  of  the  wheat 
from  the  United  States  this  season  will  be  filler  and  feeding  qualities 
of  red  winters  and  light-weight  northern  springs. 
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FRENCH  APPLE  MARKETING  PROBLEMS 

The  following  conclusions  are  reported  from  the  annual  Congress  of 
the  French  National  Association  of  Table  Apple,  and  Pear  Dealers,  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Montauban,  France,  in  late  April. 

The  principal  apple  marketing  problems  in  France  appear  to  be  high 
prices  and  poor  quality  when  compared  to  other  fruit,  particularly  citrus. 
From  a  total  production  of  18  to  23  million  bushels  of  table  apples  less 
than  20  percent  will  grade  choice.    (Cider  apples  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  figures.) 

Prices  are  held  at  high  levels  by  either  restricting  or  prohibiting 
imports.    Generally t  apple  imports  are  prohibited  until  late  in  the 
season  when  most  of  the  French  crop  has  been  marketed.    Imports  during 
the  1950-5^  seasons  averaged  about  1.5  million  bushels .    Last  spring  a 
quota  of  only  6Q0,000  bushels  was  authorized. 

In  the  fall  of  I95U  apple  prices  to  growers  ranged  from  6  to  9  U.S. 
cents  a  pound  compared  to  orange  prices  of  3  to  5  'cents  a  pound.  Even 
when  imports  are  permitted,  the  import  duty  and  compensation  tax  amounts 
to  2  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  liberalization  of  imports  would 
cause  lower  prices,  force  growers  to  produce  better  quality  apples,  and 
•would  eliminate  an  enormous  volume  of  secondary  varieties.    They  believe 
that  French  choice  apples  would  sell  at  a  premium  over  imported  varieties 
andthat  a  publicity  campaign  would  be  desirable  to  stimulate  the  sale 
of  French  apples.    They  also  stated  that  liberalization  of  apple  im- 
ports would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  sale  of  citrus. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.  S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Box  Score  for  195U  Agricultural  Exports.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FATP-7-55 


Agricultural  Tariff  Concessions  Exchanged  at  Conference  to  Admit  Japan  to 
GATT.    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FATP-15-55 

United  States  Exports  of  Unmanuf ac tur ed  Tobacco  January-March  1^55,  With 
Comparisons .    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FT-30-55 

Grain-Importing  Procedures  in  Europe .    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FG-16-55 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  DRY  BEAiTS 
IN  APRIL  LOWEST  IN  6  YEARS 

Exports  of  dry  edible  beans  from  the  United  States  in  April  1955 
total  63,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each.    This  is  the  lowest  month  since 
April  of  1950  when  ^1,000  bags  vers  exported.    During  the  6  years  since 
April  1950,  monthly  exports  have  averaged  210,000  bags,  and  in  only  6 
of  the  72  months  did  exports  drop  below  150,000  bags. 

Exports  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  be- 
ginning September  1,  195!+,  total  1,2^1,272  bags.  This  is  26  percent 
less  than  the  1,669 ,,210  bags  exported  in  corresponding  months  a  year  ago. 

The  principal  declines  occurred  in  3  major  areas — Western  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Mexico*    Eight  countries  were  involved  and  gross  de- 
clines totalled  700,000  bags  below  last  year. 

The  declines  in  Western  Europe  reflect  principally  the  United  States 
shortage  of  white  beans,  which  are  preferred  in  these  markets .    The  same 
was  true  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in  Israel.    In  the  case  of 
Greece,  however,  the  major  factor  may  be  the  cessation  of  American  Gov- 
ernment aid  under  which  Greece  has  obtained  most  of  her  beans  for  sev- 
eral years  from  the  United  States.    The  decline  in  Mexico  results  most- 
ly from  larger  Mexican  production  in  195^ 

The  principal  increases  occurred  in  Canada  and  the  Central  American 
markets  and  in  Japan,  Lebanon,  and  Hungary.    The  increase  in  Cuba  re- 
flects in  part  the  shortages  of  bean  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son.   Exports  to  Haiti  and  Hungary  were  United  States  relief  shipments 
made  necessary  by  local  storm  and  flood  damage.    Exports  to  Lebanon 
and  Japan  were  mostly  baby  lima  beans  purchased  from  CCC  at  reduced 
prices  ■»  ~ 

Eaby  limas  were  undoubtedly  the  leading  class  exported,  with  either 
pintcs  or  small  reds  second  in  the  8  months  of  this  marketing  year. 
Specific  figures  are  not  available  as  baby  limas  are  included  in  the  ex- 
port classification  "other  white",  and  small  reds  are  included  as  "other 
ripe."  (See  table,  opposite  page.) 


LATE  ilEUS 

The  .Canadian  Government  i.e  offering  surplus  butter  to  the  dairy  trade 
at  5^  cents  a  po\md""(T57  cents  U,  S.  currency^  5  cents  under  the  winter 
price.. 

Contracts  for  production  of  disease -free  seed  of  canning  and  freezing 
varieties  of  green  snap  beans  for  Australia  are  being  sought — particularly 
from  United  States  growers.    Australia  is  free  of  most  of  the  more 
serious  bean  diseases  and  has  stringent  safeguards  to  prevent  their 
introduction.    Expansion  of  the  canning  and  freezing  industries  "do\m 
under",  however,  has  now  outstripped  production  of  green  snap  beans. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS  BY  MEXICO  DOWN 
IN  FIRST  U  MONTHS  OF  '55;  EXPORTS  HEAVY 

Agricultural  imports  by  Mexico  declined  during  the  first  k  months 
of  1955  below  the  comparable  period,  of  195^    No  wheat  or  fresh  fruits 
and  only  insignificant  quantities  of  corn  and  beans  were  imported.  Im- 
ports of  eggs  were  light,  reflecting  increased  seasonal  domestic  pro- 
duction; but  heavy  imports  are  expected  to  be  resumed  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1955.    Imports  of  powdered  milk   were  small,  but  imports  of 
baby  chicks  and  of  cottonseed  for  planting  were  at  record  levels. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  continue  heavy,  the  principal  ones 
being  cotton  and  coffee.    During  the  first  k  months  since  the  United 
States  border  was  opened  on  January  1,  exports  of  live  cattle  totalled 
195,000  head.    There  were  also  unusually  heavy  exports  of  peanuts,  sug- 
ar, henequen,  oranges,  frozen  strawberries,  and  ixtle. 

The  United  States  supplies  the  bulk  of  Mexico's  agricultural  im- 
ports and  takes  most  of  its  exports,  with  the  exception  of  cotton.  


PUBLICATIONS  in  addition  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  containing 
world  agricultural  information  issued  by  the  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE  on  a  continuing  basis: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  U.  S. — Digest.    An  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  current  United  States  foreign  trade  situation.  Issued 
monthly. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  U.  S. — Statistical  Report.  A 
companion  publication  to  the  foreign  trade  "Digest"  above .  Lists 
monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and  value  of  U.  S.  agri- 
cultural exports  and  imports,  and  comparisons  with  previous  years. 
Issued  monthly  * 

Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars.    Published  at  irregular  intervals 
during  the  year  on  separate  mailing  lists  for  the  following: 


Agrl.  Trade  and  Policy 
(incl.  monthly  Foreign 
Agr'l.  Trade  Digest) 
Coffee 

Citrus  Fruits 
Cocoa 
Cotton 
Dairying 


Deciduous  Fruits 
Dried  Fruits 
Fats  and  Oils 
Fresh  Vegetables 
Grains  (other  than 
Hops 

Livestock  and  Meat 
Huts 


Poultry  and  Eggs 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea,  Spices,  &  other 
Rice)    tropical  products 
Tobacco 

Vegetable  Fibers 
Wool 


The  foregoing  publications  are  mailed  free  upon  request  to  persons 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  also  publishes  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture, a  printed  and  illustrated  monthly  magazine.    It  is  available  by 
subscription  from  the  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  at  rates  of  $1.50  a  year,  domestic  mailing,  and  $2.00  a  year, 
foreign  mailing. 
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U.S.  CHICK  SHIPMENTS  TO  INDIA 
MAY  TOTAL  100,000  ANNUALLY 

Imports  of  baby  chicks  by  India  in  the  next  3  years  may  total 
100,000  per  year.    Further  details  concerning  these  purchases,  will  be 
published,  as  available,  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 

The  Indian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  according  to  Tilmer  0. 
Engebretson,  Agricultural  Attache,  New  Delhi,  has  sanctioned  a  pilot 
project  to  establish  15  poultry  development  centers  in  selected  areas 
in  India,    Another  35  centers  are  scheduled  to  be  established  later. 

Poultry  development  is  being  given  special  importance  in  India' 
second  5-year  plan  concerning  agriculture  on  the  grounds  that  with  the 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains,  efforts  should  be  made 
to  balance  and  deversify  the  Indian  diet;  thus  giving  the  farmer  an 
inc ome -giving  s  ideline . 


NICARAGUA  BUILDS  FIRST  MODERN 
MEAT  PACKING  PLANT 

Construction  of  Nicaragua's  first  modern  slaughter  house  and  meat 
chilling  plant,  now  underway,  promises- to  open  up  export  outlets  for 
meat  and  packinghouse  byproducts  and  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries which  obtain  their  basic  raw  materials  from  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry. 

The  new  plant  at  Managua  is  new  being  built  as  a  joint  venture  of 
the  Institute  of  National  Development  and  the  Ministry  of  the  National 
District.    The  initial  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  30  cattle  and  75 
hogs  per  hour.    Cooler  space  is  to  be  provided  for  36O  cattle  and  U50 
hogs.    The  plant  will  consist  of  5  principal  buildings;  slaughter  plant, 
cooler  plant,  byproducts  plant,  administrative  offices,  and  employees 
building . 

Not  only  will  the  plant  supply  Managua's  present  meat  needs  but 
it  will  allow  for  a  further  increase  in  local  consumption.  Hides 
produced  will  be  of  better  quality.    It  is  expected  that  eventually 
new  industries  will  be  established  to  process  leather,  pharmaceutical 
products,  and  to  manufacture  animal  foods  and  fertilizer  from  products 
which  are  not  now  being  effectively  utilized.    Increased  tallow  pro- 
duction will  decrease  the  need  for  imports  and  thereby  conserve 
foreign  exchange. 

The  modern  facility  will  make  it  possible  to  export  meat  products, 
which  is  preferable  to  exporting  livestock  on  the  hoof. 
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COLOMBIA  TO  IMPROVE  BEEF  CATTLE 

With  assistance  from  the  Armour  Foundation,  a  Technical  Research 
Institute  is  to  be  founded  in  Colombia  which  will  provide  scientific 
consultant  services  to  farmers  and  cattle  ranchers  throughout  the 
country.    The  Agricultural  Bank  (Caja  de  Credito  Agrario)  has  set  aside 
($60,000  UcS.)  for  preliminary  expenses  of  the  project. 


CANADIAN  POULTRY  CONSUMPTION 
KEEPS  PACE  WITH  %$k 

Canadians  are  eating  at  least  as  much  poultry  in  1955  as  in  195^, 
reports  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.    In  195^  Canada  provided 
the  largest  export  market  for  United  States  poultry  meat,  using  57  per- 
cent of  our  exports  of  canned  chicken,  3^  percent  of  chickens  and  capons, 
76  percent  of  turkeys,  and  10  percent  of  our  live  poultry  exports,  How- 
ever, Canadian  imports  of  United  States  poultry  meats  are  25  percent  less 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1955  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 


CANADA:    Inspected  Poultry  Imports 
January  1  -  June ■ h 


:  1954 

1955 

pounds 

pounds 

93,^56 

61,356 

1,070,305 

859,590 

:  692,122 

187,728 

:  1,000,796 

Marketings  of  poultry  through  Canadian  processing  plants  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1955  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  195^;  imports  of  dressed 
poultry  are  down  by  about  600,000  pounds.    The  out-of -storage  movement  for 
the  months  of  January  through  April  was  13.7  million  pounds,  up  substantially 
from  the  11.8  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  months  of  195^  and  the 
average  of  11. 9  million  pounds  in  these  k  months  over  the  5  years  19^-9-1953  • 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1955  Canadian  production  of  broilers 
appeared  to  be  leveling  off  and  markets  were  down  k  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
However,  this  slight  cutback  in  production  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  cost-price  relationship  to  broiler  growers.    It  is  likely 
that  broiler  growers  in  Canada  took  delivery  of  broiler  chicks  because 
marketings  are  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  compared  with  first 
quarter  of  1955. 
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In  the  first  3  months  of  1955*  "weekly  broiler  marketings 
through  processing  plants  in  Canada  averaged  about  800,00  pounds  a 
week*    Since  late  April  weekly  marketings  have  increased  to  slightly 
more  than  a  million  pounds  per  week.    Despite  this  increase,  prices 
to  producers  are  still  holding  firm, 

INDIANS  LIKE  FIRST  SHIPMENTS 
OF  AMERICAN  BUTTER  OIL 

A  second  consignment  of  American  butter  oil  has  been  received 
in  Madras  for  distribution  to  needy  people  in  South  India.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  received  from  the  American  Consul  General's  office 
in  Madras,  this  shipment  brings  to  about  2.9  million  pounds  the 
butter  oil  sent  to  India  as  a  gift  by  the  United  States  World  Church 
Services.    About  1.8  million  pounds  have  already  been  distributed, 
primarily  to  institutions. 

The  butter  was  obtained  from  surplus  butter  stocks  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  the  butter  was  reprocessed  into  butter 
oil  under  contract  by  American  processors . 

According  to  the  June  3  issue  of  the  MAIL,  an  English-language 
dairy  journal  published  in  Madras,  the  American  butter  oil  is  "of  high 
quality  and  compares  favorably  with  indigenous  ghee".    The  paper  stated  r- 
further  that  the  people  of  South  India  appreciate  the  gift  very  much. 

BELGIAN  DAIRY  MARKET  SITUATION 

With  flush-season  production  exceeding  immediate  require- 
ments, prices  of  butter  in  Belgium  have  been  maintained  somewhat 
around  the  official  price  by  relatively  large  purchases 
made  by  dealers  for  cold-storage  purposes.    According  to  the 
American  Embassy  at  Brussels,  stocks  of  butter  which  stood  at 
less  than  2  million  pounds  in  May,  will  be  augmented  by  additional 
purchases  of  9  to  10  million  pounds  over  the  summer  months. 

Commercial  butter  was  being  quoted  at  from  66.2  cents  to 
67.O  cents  per  pound  during  May.    Farm  butter,  which  does  not 
interest  dealers  for  warehousing  purposes,  was  being  quoted  at 
from  55*3  cents  to  63<,0  cents  per  pound. 

Demand  by  the  Netherlands  for  skimmed  milk  at  the  fixed 
minimum  prices  of  about  60  cents  per  hundredweight  was  slow, 
and  with  continued  production  domestic  prices  of  skimmed  milk 
dropped  to  h$  cents  a  hundredweight  ex-dairy. 

The  Embassy  also  noted  declines  in  cheese  prices,  Gouda 
cheese  during  May  was  sold  at  2k  ,3  cents  per  pound,  while  Edam 
brought  2k  cents  per  pound. 
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BUTTER 

195*+  was  the  second  consecutive  year  registering  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  butter,  with  world  production  "being  an  estimated  9>5*+5 
million  pounds.    This  represents  an  increase  of  2.6  percent  over  1953. 

The  increase  in  production  was  fairly  general  and  only  in  South 
America  was  a  decline  noted.    The  decreased  output  of  butter  in  South 
America  was  due  largely  to  a  drop  in  milk  production  in  Argentina, 
which  resulted  in  a  decline  in  manufactured  products  in  that  country. 

While  somewhat  significant  declines  were  registered  in  5  countries, 
Europe,  which  supplies  almost  half  the  \7orld*s  butter,  had  the  largest 
absolute  gain  in  production:    an  estimated  162  million  pounds.  The 
United  Kingdom  had  the  largest  relative  gain,  an  increase  of  almost  35 
-percent--a  rise  to  70  million  pounds.    This  total,  however,  is  still 
30  percent  below  prewar  production  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  dairy  industry  of  France  and  Switzerland  contended  in  most  of 
195*+  with  surplus  milk  supplies,  much  of  which  were  utilized  in  butter 
manufacture.    The  result  raised  the  butter  output  of  these  countries 
significantly.    Western  Germany  continued  as  the  largest  producer  of 
butter,  with  a  total  manufacture  of  "jkQ  million  pounds— an  increase  of 
5.*+  percent  over  1953*    Denmark,  a  primary  exporting  country,  also 
showed  a  gain  in  butter  production 

Butter  production  in  "Other"  European  countries,  including  the 
U.S.SiR^,  showed  an  estimated  1, 500-million -pound  production  during 
195*+ j  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year^  but  still  25  percent 
below  production  during  the  1931+-1938  period. 

A  production  increase  of  2.1  percent  was  registered  in  North 
America.    The  United  States,  the  largest  producer  of  butter  in  the 
world,  showed  a  gain  to  2  percent  during  the  year— a  rise  to  l,66l 
million  pounds . 

The  largest  relative  gain  in  production  was  recorded  by  Africa, 
where  butter  manufactured  during  195*+  was  10  percent  above  the  1953 
output.    In  Oceania,  total  increase  in  production  amounted  to  only 
3.1  percent  because  of  a  decline  of  5  percent  in  New  Zealand's  produc- 
tion.   The  decline  offset  in  part  a  13-percent  gain  in  Australian 
butter  production.    Total  African  output  of  butter  amounted  to  223 
million  pounds  in  195*+>  and  in  Oceania  total  production  was  335  million 
pounds . 

See  butter  tables^  opposite  page  and  ppi  7^5  and  766.    See  Cheese 
section,  p.  7^9 >  and  cheese  tables,  pp.  767  and  768. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRODUCTION  (Cont'd,  from  p.  763) 

CHEESE 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  total  cheese  production  in 
2k  reporting  countries  shows  an  annual  increase.    Production  in  195^ 
was  an  estimated  5^308  million  pounds,  1.3  percent  above  the  previous 
year  and  50  percent  more  than  average  prewar  production.  . 

The  largest  increase  in  cheese  output  -was  recorded  in  France, 
with  an  estimated  production  in  195^  of  730  million  pounds— an  in- 
crease of  90  million  pounds  over  1953.    The  Union  of  South  Africa  had 
the  largest  relative  increase;  the  32  million  pounds  produced  there  in 
195^  represented  a  gain  of  23  percent. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  largest  producer  of  cheese,  shoved 
only  a  slight  increase  over  1953;  the  1,35^  million  pounds  reporbed 
represents  more  than  a  quarter  of  cheese  production  in  the  2k  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  total  increase  in  production,  several  countries 
registered  declines  in  cheese  output,,    Argentina  reported  a  drop  of 
3^  million  pounds— to  a  total  of  198  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
13  percent.    Uruguay  also  suffered  a  drop  in  cheese  production,  with 
a  decline  of  more  than  21  percent  from  1953 «    Love red  milk  production 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  decreased  cheese  production  in  both 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,    Western  Germany  showed  a  drop  of  3  percent  in 
cheese  production  and  fell  to  fourth  place  among  the  leading  producers 
of  cheese,    Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  both  shoved  declines  of 
about  7  percent  in  cheese  production,  largely  because  of  shifts  in 
milk  utilization. 

As  mentioned,  cheese  production  in  195^  was  more  than  50  percent 
above  previous  output.    Only  Canada  and  Austria  are  producing  less 
cheese  than  during  the  193^-38  period.    All  of  the  other  producing 
countries  are  above  the  prevar  level,  some  of  them  significantly 
above.    The  larger  producers,  such  as  Argentina,  Denmark,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States,  are  producing  at  more  than  twice  their  prewar 
level. 

See  cheese  tables,  pp.  767  and  768.    See  Butter  section,  p.  7^3, 
and  butter  tables,  pp.  76k,  765,  and  766. 


A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular    available  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
above  report  is  one  of  a  series  regularly  scheduled  on  irorld  agri- 
cultural commerce  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U.  S.  represent, 
atives  abroad. 
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PANAMA  AUTHORIZES  TEMPORARY 
DRY  MILK  IMPORTS 

The  Panama  Office  of  Price  Control  has  issued  resolution  109 
authorizing"  powdered  whole  milk  imports  of  353,000  pounds  for  the 
June -September-  pari od.    This  is  a  modification  of  Resolution  No.  3U 
barring  such  imports  because  of  the  considerable  supply  on  hand 
(Foreign  Crops  and  Markets ,  February  28,  1955 ) . 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  these  newly  authorized 
imports  -will  be  distributed  equitably  among  national  merchants  by 
means  of  import  licenses.    No  shipments  covered  by  the  licenses  will 
be  allowed  into  Panama  after  August  31. 


DENMARK'S  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  DOWN  2.1*  PERCENT 

Denmark's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1955  totaled  k  .k  million  pounds       down  2,k  percent  from  U.5 
million  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  195^. 


DENMARK:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  .tobacco  for 
the  January -March  periods,  195^-55 


Country  of  Origin 

:    January  -March  : 

January -March 

:           195^  : 

1955 

:  1,000 

l  1,000 

;  pounds 

• 

!  pounds 

. . . :'  2,962 

:  1A66 

:  1,506 

292 

:  587 

Other  European  Countries  l/. ., 

:  156 

. . . :  58 

:  957 

Total  .  . . 

11-79 

:  U,372 

l/  Breakdown  by  country  not  available. 


Source;    Denmark^  Statistik  -Tareomeaitninger  Med  Udlandet. 


Imports  from  the  United  States  and  other  European  countries  (mostly 
re-exports)  declined  60.6  and  58.5  percent,  respectively,  from  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1954;  whereas  imports  from  other  sources  increased 
substantially. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
FOR  APRIL  1955 

United  States  exports  cf  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  April  1955  totaled  19.5 
million  pounds,  valued  at  $10,6  million,  compared  with  total  exports  in  April  1951* 
of  27.6  million  pounds,  valued  at  $16, 6  million.    There  were  decreases  in  practic- 
ally all  types  of  tobacco  with  the  exception  of  Cigar  Wrapper,  Black  Fat,  and 
Peri que. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  13*3  million  pounds  in  April  1955— a 
decrease  of  29  percent  from  exports  of  18.7  million  pounds  in  April  195^-  Exports 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  2^6,000  pounds  in  April  1955 
compared  with  exports  totaling  15,000  pounds  in  April  195^    Exports  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  to  West  Germany  dropped  about  61+  percent  in  April  1955,  (l»7  million 
pounds)  compared  with  k.Q  million  pounds  in  April  195^ •    There  were  increased^ 
shipments  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  to  New  Zealand  in 
April  1955. 

UNITED  STATES s    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  April  1955  and  January-April 
1955  with  comparisons 


(Export  Weight) 


Type  ; 

April  : 

Percent  ; 
Change  \ 

January-April  : 

Percent 
Change 

195^    :    1955  1 

195^    s    1955  5 

Dark-fired  Ky , -Tenn • • • • « 
Virginia  fire-cured,...! 
Maryland. . ,  

1,000    *  1,000  1 
pounds  *  pounds  ; 

-29.2: 
-32.1: 
!  -26.8: 
:  -66.7: 
!  -*3LM 
--25. 0: 

: 

:  /21.3s 
:  -77.6' 

!  ~8.^ 

1,000  : 

pounds  3 

1,000  ! 
pounds : 

I  /8.8 
,  /5^*8 
:  /37.0 
!  -6,9 
:  /21.1 
:  /77.6 
:  fk&Q.k 
!  /35o8 
1  -29.O 
:  ---96.6 
:  A9.5 

■ 

18,729; 
3,812: 
!  2,069: 
1  U29: 
:  1,080s 
1  6ki 
\  119; 
:  3^2: 
i  170: 

i       7^6 ! 

2,583: 
1,5155 

Jkli 
kQ', 
65' 

38 
2 

683 

77,C3^i 
8,051s 
5,535) 
i  1,196; 

!  2,060. 

835- 
:  277 
:  902 
:  517' 
:  1^7 
:  2,130 

!  83,780? 
:  12,U65! 
!  7,582: 
:  1,113' 

!  1,1*63 
:  1,630 
:  1,225 
r  367 
5  5 
!  3,185 

Declared  value 
million  dollars 

:  27,5601 
:  16.6: 

:  19,502 
:  10e6 

!  -29.2 

:  -36.1 

!  9Q,6Qk 
1  63.I 

s  115,329 
:  70.6 

i 

'  /16.9 
5     /ll. 9 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 
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Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  January -April  1955  period  totaled 
115.3  million  pounds  compared  with  98.7  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  195**  —  an  increase  of  about  17  percent.    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
increased  about  9  percent  for  the  first  k  months  of  1955,  totaling  83.8  million 
pounds  compared  with  77-0  million  pounds  in  the  January -April  195**  period.  Ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  for  January -April  1955  were  lower  —  10 .5  million 
pounds,  compared  with  12.3  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  in  195**- 

There  were  increases  in  exports  of  most  other  types  of  tobacco  for  January- 
April  1955  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  Fire-cured  tobacco,  Cigar  Binder,  and 
Cigar  Filler. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  tobacco  products 
April  1955  with  comparisons 


Product 

:  April 

[Percent 

:  January-April 

:  Percent 

:195^ 

■1955 

:  Change 

:  1951*- 

:  1955  ' 

:  Change 

Cigars  and  Cheroots  ( 1,000  pieces) 

:  393 

:  -61.2 

:  3,0lU. 

•  1,797: 

;  -kO.k 

Cigarettes  (Million  pieces) 

•1,208 1 

j  -lU.6 

:  5,12^1 

j  5,007 1 

:  -  2.3 

Chewing  Tobacco  &  Snuff  (1,000  pounds)  - 

:  I39i 

:  113" 

!  -18.7: 

:  528| 

:  ^03: 

:  -23.7 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  packages  (1,000  j 
pounds )  j 

!  55! 

:  35: 

;  -36^; 

:     181 1 

•  .'187: 

:  3.3 

Smoking  Tobacco  in  Bulk  (1,000  pounds)  j 

533  j 

!  518 

!  -  3.7! 

:  1,202; 

/67.6 

Declared  Value  (Million  Dollars)  ! 

1  5.8i 

h.9, 

:  -15.5"! 

I  20.3: 

21.o| 

\f  3.^ 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 


Census. 

Exports  of  tobacco  products,  valued  at  $*f.9  million,  were  about  16  percent 
lower  in  April  1955  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  There  were  decreases  in 
exports  of  all  kinds  of  products. 

Export  valuation  of  tobacco  products,  at  $21.0  million,  was  3  percent 
higher  for  the  January-April  1955  period  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.    There  were  decreases  in  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  cigarettes 
chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff.    There  were  increases  in  exports  of  smoking  tobacco 
in  packages  and  bulk.  , 
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UX  FIRST-QUARTER  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 


Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  "by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
January -March  period  of  1955  totaled  k9.k  million  pounds.    This  was  slightly 
below  the  50.7  million  pounds  imported  during  the  first  quarter  of  195^. 
Flue-cured  tobacco  accounted  for  h2tk  million  pounds  of  the  1955  figure,  of 
■which  the  United  States  supplied  11.2  million.    Canada,  -which  supplied  21.8 
million  pounds  of  flue -cured  during  the  January -March  1955  period,  was  the 
principal  source.    Gross  clearances  from  bond,  which  approximate  total 
factory  using s,  totaled  70.2  million  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955 — 
up  slightly  from  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    Clearances  of 
Commonwealth  leaf  were  somewhat  under  a  year  ago;  non-Commonwealth  leaf, 
mostly  of  United  States  origin,  was  a  little  ahead. 


UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
BY  SWITZERLAND  UP  6.8  PERCENT 


Switzerland^  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  as  indicated  by  bond 
clearances,  during  the  first  3  months  of  1955  totaled  6,k  million  pounds 
--up  6.8  percent  from  6.0  million  pounds  imported  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1951*. 

Switzerland:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco ,  as  indicated  by  bond 
clearances,  during  the  January -March  periods,  195^-55 


n     ',        „  A  .   .  :    January -March 

Country  of  Origin  . 

:    1,000  pounds 

• 

United  States  :  2,66k 

Brazil  :  l,0kk 

Turkey  ,   550 

Greece  ,.„....  :  U03 

Indonesia  ,  :  323 

Italy                                     „   U00 

Cuba...,  .....:  118 

Dom.  Republic  :  201 

Rhodesia   35 

India  t  U3 

Paraguay  :  1+0 

Other  :  189  

• 

Total  ..:  6,010 

Source:    Monalsstatistik  Des  Aussenhandels  Der  Schweiz 


J  anuary -March 
1955   


1,000  pounds 

2,731 
1,057 

63^ 

612 

351 

U03 

122 

235 
35 
1+1 

55 

m  


6>*+20 


Imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  2.5  percent  from  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  195 •    Bond  clearances  of  oriental  tobaccos  (Turkish  and  Greek) 
have  increased  about  31  percent,  indicating  larger  usings  of  these  tobaccos  by 
Swiss  manufacturers.    In  addition  to  the  bond  clearances  of  tobaccos  (mainly 
flue-cured)  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  India,  manufacturers  have  been  import- 
ing small  quantities,  presumably  flue-cured,  from  Japan,  Canada,  China,  and 
Thailand  during  recent  years  in  direct  competition  with  United  States  leaf. 
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CANADA  INCREASES  COTTON 
IMPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Canada's  cotton  imports  in  the  first  8  months  (August -March)  of 
the  195^-55  marketing  year  have  registered  an  increase  of  30  percent 
over  the  corresponding  period' of  the  previous  year.    Imports  in  the 
current  period  amounted  to  232,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross)  as  compared 
•with  179,000  hales  imported  in  the  first  8  months  of  last  year.  Imports 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States  increased  36  percent  in  the  current 
period,  amounting  to  222,000  bales  or  96  percent  of  the  total--as  compared 
with  142, COO  hales  or  79  percent  of  the  total  a  year  ago. 


CANADA:    Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1945-49;  crop  years  1951-52  thru  1953-5**; 
August-March  1953-5*+  and  1954-55 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country  of 
origin 

Year  "beginning  August  1 

August -March 

[Average- 
:  1945 -49 

1951 

:  1952  : 

1953 

;  1953  ' 

:  195^-55 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  hales 

:  hales 

:  hales 

:  hales 

:  hales 

:  hales 

Brazil  

!  16 

:  0 

!  1/  .; 

:  17 

|      14-  , 

:  ^ 

Sgypt  

:  1 

t  11 

:  12 

:  12 

:  0 

India  

:  2/  3 

;  Hi 

:       h-    :  : 

:  1 

.  1 

1 

Mexico  

:  79 

:  31 

;  28 

k 

:  k 

Peru  

=  y 

:  1/ 

:  y  . 

;  1/ 

;  1 

United  States. 

:  295 

:  300 

\  301 

:  2^- 

:  142 

:  222 

Other  countries  1 

:  0 

:3/  16 

:  8 

:.  6 

0 

:  395 

:  331 

:  360 

|  276 

!  179 

I  232 

l/  Less  than  500  hales .    2/  Includes  Pakistan.    3/  Argentina  15. 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada;  and  reports  of  U.S. 
representatives  abroad. 

Canada's  cotton  consumption  during  the  first  10  months  (August-May) 
of  the  195^-55  year  amounted  to  304,000  bales,  or  15  percent  higher  than 
consumption  of  264,000  bales  in  the- corresponding  period  .of  1953 -5*1 .  This 
improvement  represents  only  a  partial  recovery  to  the  levels  of  earlier 
years,  however,  since  consumption  in  1953 -5*+  was  the  lowest  of  any  postwar 
year. 
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COTTON  EXPORTS  BY  TURKEY 
LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

The  low  level  of  cotton  exports  from  Turkey  during  the  first  9  months 
(August-April)  of  the  195^-55  marketing  year  represents  only  about  half  the  pre- 
vious year's  volume,  according  to  Laurell  L«  Scranton,  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Ankara.    Exports  of  160,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  the 
current  period  compare  with  317>000  bales  exported  in  August-April  1953-5^* 
High  prices  and  restriction  of  exports  to  non-member  countries  of  the  European 
Payments  Union  (EFU)  were  contributing  factors  to  the  decline.    Sharpest  reduc- 
tions were  in  exports  to  Japan^  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia,  with  declines  also  shown 
for  Israel,  Poland,  Hungary,  Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 


Principal  destinations  of  Turkey's  cotton  this  year  have  been  Germany  and 
France,  with  exports  to  the  latter  country  gaining  considerable  impetus  since 
February,  as  the  result  of  a  trade  agreement  to  alleviate  Turkey's  deficit 
trade  position  with  that  country.    Substantial  quantities  of  cotton  have  also 
been  included  in  other  bilateral  agreements,  with  actual  transactions  reportedly 
pending  final  pricing  negotiations. 


TURKEY:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
average  1933-37;  crop  years  1951-53; 
August-April  1953-51)-  and  195^-55 

  (Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


Country  of 
destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Average 
1933-37 

;  1951 

:  1952 

!  1953  : 

1953-5^  : 

195^-55 

1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

bales 

;  bales 

•  bales 

:  bales  : 

bales  ; 

bales 

0 

:  2 

i  7 

;  1/  - 

;    y ; 

!  9 

1 

:  21 

:  25 

:     27  : 

:        22  ! 

!  11 

0  : 

i  0 

1  8 

:  15 

:       15  ! 

:  2 

#  ■ 

:  61 

:  7^ 

:  kl 

:       1+1  : 

:  ^3 

:  131 

:  116 

:  26 

:        17  ' 

i  32 

0  : 

:    16  ! 

:  31 
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August -April 


Austria  ..: 

Czechoslovakia.  : 

Finland  , : 

France.  ...♦»  

Germany  : 

Hungary  

Israel  .: 

Italy  

Japan  ,  ; 

Netherlands  ..: 

Poland  

Sweden  

United  Kingdom, 

Yugoslavia  • 

Other  countries  ; 

Total  ? 


1/  Less  than  500  bales.    2/  if  any,  included  in  "Other  countries". 


Compiled  from  Statistique  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  and  Official  reports, 
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Cotton  prices  in  (Turkey  have  increased  steadily  since  November  1954, 
the  low  point  of  the  yeaa.%    CongWBlsan  of  prices  on  the  Izmir  and  &iana 
markets  during  recent  months  is  as  follows: 

Turkey:    Comparison  of  spot  cotton  prices  at  specified  marietta 


Market  and  variety       *_.   1955 


March  3    :    April  7         "  May  5        7  ".Tune  2 


'           (in  equivalent  U.  S.  cents  per  poind' 

Acala  I  ,  si  50,87       ■    49.41       s  50,71  :  51.35 

Acala  II   «,,.,„  1  46.17       :    45.36       ;  47,79  ;  49.41 

Manas  1  .  s 

-Acala  I  ^   46.98       •    46.01       s  46,98  !  49.09 


Turkey^  1954-55  cotton  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  600,000  "baJ.es, 
down  somewhat  from  earlier  estimates,  and  about  6  percent  less  than  the 
1953-5]+  crop  of  638,000  hales .    No  early  forecasts  of  the  1955-56  crop 
are  yet  available',  but-  weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  in  May, 
and  scattered  field  reports  indicate  a  possible  10-to  15-percent  increase 
in  acreage  planted,  over  that  in  195^ .    Cotton  acreage  reached  its  peak 
in  1952  at  1,669,000  acres,  declined  to  1.495,000  in  1953,  and  to  1,440,000 
in  195*K 


Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  195^ ,  were  estimated  at  100,000  l>ale3, 
considerably  undor  the  l6o„000  bales  held  a  year  earlier.    Tentative  estimates 
based  on  trade  information  indicate  that  most  of  the  old  crop  will  be  disposed 
of  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  and  unshipped  stocks  on  April  30,  1955 >  vere 
estimated  at  100,000  bales. 

ADDITIONAL  COTTON  EXPORTS 
APPROVED  UNDER  PL-480 


Additional  agreements  involving  exportation  of  cotton  have  been  signed 
with  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Austria,  under  provisions  of  Title  I  (sales  for 
foreign  currency)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress) .    The  signing  of  these  agreements  brings 
the  total  amount  of  cotton  involved  for  all  agreements  entered  into  thus  far 
to  approximately  635,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross).    Approximate  amounts  of 
cotton  included  in  this  total  for  the  newly  signed  countries  are  as  follows: 
Italy  183,000  bales;  Japan  185,000;  Korea  51,000;  and  Austria  2,700, 
Previously  announced  agreements  under  Title  I  have  included  the  following: 
Pakistan  100,000  hales;  Spain  42.000;  Finland  15,000;  Yugoslavia  50,000;  and 
Israel  6,000. 

Purchase  authorizations  to  implement  the  above  agreements  have  been 
issued  for  Yugoslavia,  Israel,  Finland,  Spain,  and  Italy.    Cotton  authorized 
for  Pakistan  is  to  be  exchanged  under  tripartite  agreements  with  several 
countries  for  cotton  yarn  or  cloth.    Under  this  program,  finalized  agreements 
for  processing  of  the  cotton  have  been  announced  with  Hong  Kong  for  5,000 
bales,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  26,000  bales. 
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ARGENTINE  LINSEED  OIL 
SUPPLY  ESTIMATE  REDUCED 

Latest  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
indicates  a  change  in  Argentina's  linseed  oil  position.    Total  supply  for 
1955  is  now  estimated  at  15^,000  short  tens.    This  is  a  decrease  of  12 
percent  from  an  earlier  estimate  (Foreign.  Crops  and  Markets,  May  23 ,  1955)  • 

ARGENTINA:    Linseed  oil  estimated  supply 
and  distribution 


(Thousand  short  tons) 


Supply 

!  195^ 

*  « 

1955  1/ 

.:  107 

'  67 
:  117 

.:  350 

:  Idk 

Distribution 

33 

.:  250 

67 

l  33 
:  2/  116 
:    ..  35 

. :  ^50 

:  l3k 

l/  Preliminary  forecast.  2/  Estimated  exports  during  calendar  year  1955; 
SB  ,000  tons  had  "been  exported  before  June  1. 


Source:    Compiled  from  unofficial  data. 


Argentine  flaxseed  production  may  not  expand  in  the  near  future  un- 
less there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  producers,,  The 
announced  price  for  the  next  crop  is  75  peaoa  per  quintal,  unchanged  from 
the  195^-55  price. 

Linseed  oil  exports  during  January -May  were  only  68,000  short  tons 
compared  with  136,000  in  the  same  months  of  195^.  In  both  periods  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  shipments  -were  to  European  countries. 

Linseed  oil  exports  in  calendar  year  1951!  totaled  250,000  tons. 
The  principal  destinations  were;    The  Soviet  Union  58,500  tons,  the 
Netherlands  58,000,  the  United  Kingdom  33,500,  other  Europe  70,500,  and 
shipped  for  later  consignment  21,500. 
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IT.  S,  PEAMJT  IMPORTS 
UP  SHARPL* 

United  States  imports  of  shelled  peanuts  during  January -April  1955 
totaled  16,115,307  pounds.    This  compares  with  only  1,662,744  pounds  ' 
during  .1954  -when  a    limited  import  Quota  was  in  effect.    The  first 
arrivals  for  the  year  were  4,754,287  pounds  imported  in  March.  April 
imports  increased  sharply  to  11,3^1,020  pounds.    About  45  percent  of  the 
4 -month  total  came  from.  Mexico,  23  percent  from  India,  iS  percent  from 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  Spain.    There  have  been  no 
imports  of  peanuts  in  the  she II  this  year,  and  only  3,307  pounds  were 
imported  in  1954... 

UNITED  STATES :    Imports  of  shelled  peanuts, 
January -April  1955  l/ 

(Pounds) 


Country  of  origin  ;  March  April  :  January- 
 :   _j   '  :  April  2/ 


Brazil.,  :                _      .         661,400  :  661,400 

Canada.  .  491,178   :               -•  s-  491,178 

India...,   . , .  .*      1,296,9^3  1      2, '410, 963  :   '  3,707,906 

Mexico. ..,   ;     "1,779,130  :      5,^07,312  :*  7A$6,442 

Philippines,  Pop.  of  the..:          927,636   :       1,^86,4-49  :  2,314,085 

Spain . . . .  r ............ :           59,^00  •         133,687  :  193,087 

Union  of  South  Africa, . . . 200,000   ;       1,361,209  ;    '  1,^61,209 

Totiil  :       4,734,287    ;     11,361,020  I  16,115,307 

1/  No  imports  prior  to  March.    2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


All  restrictions  on  the  quantity  and  size  of  shelled  peanuts  that 
may  he  imported  through  July  1955  were  lifted  by  the  President fs  Pro- 
clamation of  May  16,  1955.    Peanut  imports  (shelled  and  unshelled)  have 
been  limited  to  about  2  million  pounds  shelled-basis  per  year  and  are 
subject  to  import  duties  of  7  and  4.25  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 
Supplies  of  United  States  peanuts  are  short  this  year  because  drought 
severely  reduced  the  1954  crop.    Consequently,  on  March  9,  1955,  the 
President  increased  the  import  quota  by  51  million  pounds  of  shelled 
peanuts,  bringing  the  total  quota  to  about  53  million  pounds,  and 
imposed  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  pound  of  shelled  peanuts  (in  addition  to  the 
7-cent  duty)  on  the  additional  51  million  pounds.    This  quota  applied 
only  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  limited  the  added 
quota  to  smaller  kernels.    The  latest  action  of  the  President  not  only 
removes  all  limitations  uii  tho  oize  and  quantity  of  peanuts  which  can 
be  imported  but  extends  by  one  month — through  July — the  period  during 
which  these  imports  may  come  into  the  country.    The  2  cent  fee  per  pound 
of  shelled  peanuts,  in  addition  to  the  7-cent  duty,  is  retained. 
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JAPAN'S  SOYBEAN  TRADE  WITH 
CHINA  MEETS  DIFFICULTIES 

btlff  terms  imposed  by  Communist  China  for  the  proposed  purchase  by 
Japan  of  50,000  metric  tors  (1,837^000  bushels)  of  soybeans  have  raised 
a  strong  possibility  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  switch  the  pro- 
curement to  ether  areas.  As  the  United  States  is  the  only  other  major 
source  of  soybeans  for  Japan  (Brazil  supplies  a  small  quantity),  it  is 
likely  that  procurement  will  be  from  the  United  States  if  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  are  unsuccessful. 

The  import  program  for  the  first  half  (April-September)  of  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1955  provided  for  procurement  of  270,000  metric  tons 
(9,921^000  bushels)  of  soybeans,    Import  sources  were  not  announced,  but 
it  was  reported  that  the  plan  called  for  170,000  tons  (6,2^6,000  bushels) 
from  the  United  States  plus  20,000  tons  of  soybean  meal,  50,000  tons 
(1,837,000  bushels)  from  Communist  China,  and  20,000  tons  (735,000 
bushels)  from  Brazil,  with  30,000  tons  (1,3.03,000  bushels)  left  for  later 
allocation.    It  is  the  50,000  tons  from  Communist  China  that  is  now  at 
issue. 

In  195U  and  early  1955  Japan  imported  about  130,000  metric  tons 
(^777 jOOO  bushels)  of  soybeans  from  Communist  China.    Japan  paid  in 
cash  (pounds  sterling),  with  Communist  China  committing  itself  to  import 
from  O'apan  goods  of  the  same  value  within  6  to  9  months.    As  of  early 
June,  however,  China  reciprocated  by  importing  only  to  the  extent  of 
about  23  percent  of  the  value  of  the  soybeans. 

Because  of  this  discrepancy  the  Japanese  Government  authorities  had 
hoped  to  substitute  the  "escrow  barter"  principle  for  JFY  1955  purchases, 
under  which  the  two  parties  wou3.d  simultaneously  open  letters  of  credit 
for  two-way  trade.    It  is  understood,  however,  that  they  were  willing 
to  continue  the  old  system  despite  the  earlier  unsatisfactory  experience. 
Instead,  a  recent  message  frcm  the  Communist  Chinese  authorities  de- 
manded straight  cash  settlement.    The  Chinese  reportedly  premised  to 
buy  "ships  and  other  commodities"  within  9  months,  but  without  a  formal 
commitment.    This  proposal  is  reported  to  be  meeting  strong  opposition 
from  trade  authorities  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Adding  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  trade  in  soybeans  is  the  price 
factor.    Communist  China  has  set  a  price  of  4  3  pounds  sterling  per  long 
ton  ($3.28  per  bushel),  Dairen.    Addition  of  freight  charges  and  a  "bonus" 
charge  (requiring  Japan  to  pay  extra  if  quality  is,  on  shipment,  rated 
above  specifications)  would,  it  is  estimated,  bring  the  cost  to  more  than 
**8  pounds  sterling  ($3.66  per  bushel)  delivered  in  Japan.    On  a  dollar 
basis,  this  would  amount  to  about  $135  per  metric  ton  as  compared  with 
the  current  delivered  cost  of  about  $113  ($3-08  per  bushel)  for  United 
States. 
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Japanese  industry  sources  are  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the 
Communist  China  price  because  they  understand  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
selling  yellow  soybeans  to  European  buyers  at  a  delivered  price  of  ko 
pounds  sterling  per  metric  ton  ($3.00  per  bushel).    However,  Japanese 
Government  officials  in  the  past  have  appeared  to  accept  this  price  dis- 
crimination in  the  interest  of  barter.    It  is  the  breaJsdown  of  the  barter 
program  that  now  is  raising  official  objections. 

CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  VEGETABLE  FATS,  OILS 
EXPECTED  AT  LEAST  EQUAL  THOSE  OF  » $k 

Cuban  trade  sources  expect  that  imports  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils 
in  1955  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  17,927  short  tons  imported  last 
year,  reports  Chester  E,  Davis,  Economic  Attache*,  American  Embassy,  Havana. 
Imports  in  195^  were  more  than  one-fifth  larger  than  in  1953.    All  but 
8,300  tons  of  the  195*4-  imports  came  from  the  United  States.    The  8,300 
tons  represents  imports  of  olive  oil,  over  90  percent  of  which  came  from 
Spain.    (See  next  page  for  Cuba's  lard  and  tallow  imports e) 

Imports  of  soybean  oil  of  2,350  tons  were  down  from  the  ^,789  tons 
purchased  in  1953,  but . cottonseed  oil  imports  of  2,003  tons  were  up  sharply. 
Coconut  oil  imports  also  increased  from  the  year  before. 

Cuba's  production  of  vegetable  oils,  consisting  mainly  of  peanut  oil, 
was  reported  at  398  tons  in  195^,  as  compared  with  1,^57  tons  in  1953. 
This  drop  of  73  percent  in  output  is  attributed  to  the  high  cost  of  local 
production,  as  well  as  increased  competition  from  imports.    With  working 
stocks  reduced  in  195^,  some  increase  in  peanut  oil  production  may  be  ex- 
pected   in  1955. 

PERU'S  COTTONSEED  OIL  OUTPUT 
EXPECTED  TO  DECLINE  IN  1955 

Cottonseed  oil  production  in  Peru  in  1955  is  forecast  roughly  at 
25,000  short  tons,  or  6  percent  less  than  the  estimated  26,620  tons 
produced  in  195^,  reports  the  American  Embassy,  Lima.    The  major  reason 
for  this  predicted  decline  is  the  reduction  in  Tanguis  cotton  production 
due  to  the  unseasonably  cold  weather  which  delayed  the  crop  and  encouraged 
insect  damage. 

Local  consumption  of  cottonseed  oil  during  the  past  2  years  has 
averaged  more  than  2if,800  tons,  increasing  from  22,500  tons  in  1953  to 
27,200  tons  in  195^0    Stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  are  relatively  small  on 
the  average.    With  the  expected  decline  in  production  in  1955,  imports 
of  2,200  tons  of  oil  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  195^  level  of 
consumption.    Only  h  tons  of  cottonseed  oil  have  been  imported  in  the 
first  k  months  of  1955.    However,  lard  imports  during  the  same  period 
were  1,760  tons,  most  of  which  came  from  Argentina.  (Cont'd.,  next  page.) 
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The  total  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  Peru  has  been  supple- 
mented for  many  years  by  imports.    In  195^  Peru's  imports  of  all  fats  and 
oils  included  1*,765  tons  of  lard,  1,720  tons  of  butter,  5,585  tons  of 
tallow,  595  tons  of  cottonseed  oil,  265  tons  of  olive  oil,  101  tons  of 
coconut  oil,  and  26l  tons  of  linseed  oil. 

It  seems  probable  that  imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  into  Peru 
will  be  necessary  for  several  years  to  come.    In  view  of  the  current 
general  scarcity  of  edible  fats  and  oils  in  Peru,  there  is  believed  to 
be  a  good  market  for  substantial  quantities  of  edible  oils,  especially 
cottonseed  oil. 

CUBA'S  LARD  AM)  TALLOW 
IMPOSTS  UP  IN  1955 

Cuba's  imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  during  the  first  k  months 
of  1955  totaled  62,307,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  22  percent  from  imports 
of  51/018,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  195^,  reports  Chester  E. 
Davis,  Economic  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Havana.     (First  quarter  1955 
imports  were  1*7,015,000  pounds.)    The  steadiness  now  noticeable  in  Cuba's 
economy  would  seem  to  indicate  that  calender  1955  lard  imports  will  be 
above  last  year's  level.    During  calendar  year  195^  Cuba's  purchases  of 
lard  were  l6o.9  million  pounds,  or  19  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous 
12  months.    Practically  all  of  Cuba's  lard  comes  from  the  United  States. 
Local  production  is  comparatively  small. 

CUBA:    Imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat, 
by  quarters,  1951  to  January -March  1955 

(1,000  pounds) 


Quarter  ]    1951     !    1952      |    1953      ]    195^  1955 


January-March  :  l*9,8ol*:  59,*»72:  38,1*58:  39,930:  1*7,015 

April-June  :  25,1*77:  36,089:  27,819:  1*0,971: 

July -September  :  31,558:  35,633:  37,^3^:  3^981: 

October -December.  :  39, 1^6:  1*1*,109:  31,1*86;  1*5,030; 

Total...,  :  I5"5,9ft5:  175,303:  135  \  197:  150,912: 


Source:    American  Embassy,  Havana. 


Imports  of  U.  S.  edible  and  inedible  tallow  by  Cuba  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1955  totaled  8,71*8,000  pounds  against  7,386,000  pounds  in  January-March 
I95I*.    Calendar  1951)  imports  were  33,691,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  17  per- 
cent from  1953.    Cuba  also  imported  358,895  pounds  of  refined  animal  stearine 
last  year.    No  animal  stearine  was  imported  In  1953.     (See  preceding  page  for 
Cuban  imports  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils.) 
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Trade  sources  estimate  that  stocks  of  lard  on  hand  at  the  "beginning 
of  each  calendar  year  are  generally  about  3  weeks'  supply,  unless  abnormal 
price  fluctuations,  late  in  the  fall,  change  the  purchase  pattern  materi- 
ally.   End  of  year  stocks,  195^,  were  estimated  at  about  12  million  pounds. 

During  most  of  last  year  and  through  March  of  1955,  the  price  for 
all  types  of  imported  and  locally  produced  pork  products  declined.  Lard 
wholesale  prices  fell  from  about  27*6  cents  per  pound  in  May  195^  to 
22.il-  cents  in  December  195^,  and  to  19.2  cents  per  pound  in  March  of  this 
year. 

LATE  NEWS 

An  extra  export  duty  on  copra ,  coffee ,  and  pepper  has  been  reduced 
to  5  percent  by  Indonesia,  effective  July  1,  1955  •    Previous  rates 
on  these  commodities  were  10  percent  for  copra  and  15  percent  for  coffee 
and  pepper.    The  new  rates,  probably  an  attempt  to  bolster  sagging  ex- 
ports, are  valid  until  December  31,  1955* 

(See  additional  LATE  KEUS,  p.  757). 


